Permanent Painting

paler, and in addition to this, it dries in much less time
than it does in its raw state. Such oil should never
be used with the quick-drying pigments, but may be
very safely used with all the blacks, zinc white, per-
manent white and any of the lakes, but boiled linseed
oil which contains an added drier like manganese,
litharge, zinc or lime, should never be used with any
lake pigment.
Linseed oil in the process of drying goes through
a very peculiar transformation. It generates both
carbonic acid and water.*
Even assuming that every pigment is dry when it
is ground with oil for the painters' use, we can there-
fore readily see that if flake white is mixed with an
ultramarine blue, a sulphide of lead is likely to result,
owing to the generation of water in the actual drying-
of the paint itself.
The painter is probably aware of the fact that lin-
seed oil, poppy oil and walnut oil, but linseed oil par-
ticularly, dry from the top down. In other words,
a skin is first formed, and underneath this skin the
paint remains soft sometimes for years. Graphite
and lampblack show this peculiar phenomenon more
than any other pigment. Either of these two will
dry on the surface, and sometimes a year afterward
will be soft and wet underneath the skin which has
formed.
* To those interested in the chemical philosophy of this subject,
the author refers the reader to page 82, "Chemistry & Technology of
Mixed Paints/* by Maximilian Toch.
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